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Contributors and Articles 


Public Welfare Reorganization in New York 

ONE OF THE major tasks of administrative reorganiza 
tion in the states was undertaken by the Special Legis 
lative Committee on Social Welfare and Relief which 
recommended to Governor Dewey a comprehensive plan 
for reshaping the public welfare system of New York 
state. Harold C. Ostertag, Chairman of the New York 
Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation 
and Chairman of the Special Committee on Social Wel- 
fare and Relief, describes the reorganized welfare system 
which the New York Legislature adopted by practically 
unanimous vote in February of this year (page 194). 
The New York welfare reorganization is important not 
only because of the comprehensive changes which it 
made in the organization and administration of public 
welfare services, but it is also significant because of the 
democratic method by which the recommendations of 
the Committee were developed. 


Highway Safety Conference 

ALTHOUGH THE President's Highway Safety Conference 
officially terminated on last May 10, the meeting set in 
motion a train of events, continuing to have effect 
throughout the country. It was the hope of the Con- 
ference that it would begin a “chain reaction” which 
would carry through the forty-eight states and stimulate 
and integrate state and local programs in an organized 
nation-wide safety effort. Major General Philip B. 
Fleming, Federal Works Administrator and General 
Chairman of the Conference, describes the objectives 
of the Conference and the program which it outlined 
to carry these objectives into effect (page 197). Among 
the methods for promoting highway safety the Con- 
ference urged greater uniformity of state and _ local 
laws, more effective follow-up and analysis of accident 
records, a program of safety education, and improved 
highway engineering. 


Missouri Legislative Revision 


WHEN A STATE adopts a new constitution which sub 
stantially changes the organic law of the state, a “‘legis- 
lative crisis” is likely to result. With the adoption of a 
new constitution in February, 1945, Missouri faced the 
necessity of revising much of its statutory law. By the 
terms of the new constitution the Missouri General 
Assembly was allowed sixteen months in which to revise 
statutory law in conformity with the provisions of the 
new constitution. Charlton F. Chute, Director of Re 
search of the Missouri Committee on Legislative Re- 
search, describes how the Missouri Legislature organized 
to do this job (page 199). His story indicates the great 
value of permanent research agencies in the legislative 
process. Without the forethought and guidance of the 
Joint Planning Committee of the Legislature and the 
fact-finding, bill-drafting, and organizing activities of 


the Committee on Legislative Research, it is hardly pos- 
sible that the Missouri Legislature could have accom- 
plished so much in so short a period. 


Centralized Inventory Control 

AS STATE GOVERNMENTS have increased their property 
holdings as a result of expanded activities, a systematic 
control of state property is of increasing importance. 
Several states have instituted centralized inventory con- 
trol systems. STATE GOVERNMENT has asked officers in 
three of the states which have given particular attention 
to centralized inventory control to describe the opera- 
tion of the plans in their states. James B. Lowell, Com- 
missioner of Finance and Control for the state of Con 
necticut, describes the centralized inventory of state 
property and equipment located in the State Capitol at 
Hartford (page 201). T. G. Driscoll, Commissioner of 
Administration for the state of Minnesota, describes the 
progress in that state in establishing a perpetual in- 
ventory control (page 203). Jack Ballew, Director, De- 
partment of Finance, Budget and Business of the state 
of Washington, outlines the provisions of the Washing. 
ton legislation of 1943 which authorized centralized in 
ventory control, and describes the work now being done 
to carry this legislation into effect (page 204) . 


A New National Policy on Coastal Waters 


ALTHOUGH FOR THE greater part of our national history 
the United States has adhered to the three-mile limit 
theory of national sovereignty of coastal waters, a sharp 
departure from this traditional position occurred on 
September 28, 1945, when President Truman proclaimed 
the jurisdiction of the United States over the subsoil and 
sea bed of the continental shelf contiguous to the coast 
of the United States beyond the three-mile limit, and 
further announced the establishment of conservation 
zones in areas of the high seas adjacent to American 
territory where fishing on a substantial scale may have 
been and may be developed and maintained by United 
States nationals. Joseph W. Bingham, of Leland Stanford 
University, describes the effect of these proclamations 
under international law (page 206) . 


Staff Change 

STEWART WILsoN has taken over the duties and respon- 
sibilities of Regional Representative of the Council of 
State Governments in the Western office in San Francisco. 
He replaces Pat Hetherton who recently resigned to 
accept a position as deputy director of the California 
Reconstruction and Reemployment Commission. 


On the Cover 
PHoToGRAPH of the Missouri State Capitol Building, 


Jefferson City, courtesy G. M. Threlkeld, Director of 
Information, Missouri State Highway Department. 
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New York Overhauls 
its Public Welfare System 


By Harotp C. OsTERTAG 


Chairman, New York Joint Legislatwwe Committee on Interstate Cooperation 


Ew YorK state’s public welfare system, de- 

scribed by Governor Thomas E. Dewey as 

a “patchwork,” is today in the process of 
extensive reorganization. Following a plan formu- 
lated under the aegis of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Interstate Cooperation, endorsed by the 
Governor in a special message, and enacted into 
law' by the 1946 legislatufe, the Empire State's 
public welfare system is undergoing the most com- 
prehensive changes ever attempted at one time. 
These changes will integrate welfare administration, 
simplify application procedure for the needy, and 
abolish intrastate settlement. This legislation also 
strengthens the whole public welfare system by 
stabilizing the cost to the localities for home re- 
lief, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, 
and old age assistance at 20 per cent of total ex- 
penditures—as recommended by the Commission 
on Municipal Revenues and Reduction of Real 
Estate Taxes, headed by Comptroller Frank C. 
Moore, with the state contributing such part of the 
balance as is not met by the federal government. 


The Welfare System in 1944 


In order to make clear the extent of the reorgani- 
zation, I shall sketch briefly the situation which 
prevailed in 1944 when the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Interstate Cooperation began its work. 
Like most other states, New York had a welfare 
system which developed in a piecemeal fashion 
according to expanding needs, but without re- 
gard for over-all administrative effectiveness. The 
state has an array of eleven public welfare pro- 
grams of which it is justly proud, but in the ad- 
ministration of those programs there was duplica- 
tion, overlapping, and most serious of all, frequent 
confusion for the needy, who might be shuttled 
from one agency to another, in their search for aid. 

Administration of public welfare programs in 
New York state was divided among the counties, 
the towns, the cities, and the boards of child wel- 
fare. The latter administered but one program, 
aid to dependent children, and functioned in only 
twenty of the state’s sixty-two counties. Elsewhere, 
this program was generally a responsibility of the 


‘Chapter 200, 201; Laws of 1946 
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county public welfare department. Nine counties 
and six cities in the state administered all of the 
eleven public welfare programs. In the remaining 
counties, the counties administered most programs 
outside the cities and some programs inside the 
cities, the cities administered home relief, medical 
care, and sometimes old age assistance, while the 
towns administered home relief and medical care 
in the rural areas. 

Underlying all welfare programs and adding 
further complexity to the administrative set-up was 
the settlement system, a relic of the Old English 
Poor Law, under which the cost of caring for the 
so-called “transient needy” was charged back to 
the community where they last had settlement. This 
would have been difficult enough to administer 
without the further factor that the wife and chil 
dren derived settlement from the head of the 
family. For more than a hundred years, welfare 
administrators and state officials had pointed to 
the time-wasting, uneconomic, and unsocial aspects 
of the settlement laws, but the Gordian knot re- 
mained unbroken. By 1944 it was estimated that 
20 per cent of the time of our public welfare staffs 
was taken up in correspondence, conferences, and 
legal bickering growing out of settlement cases. The 
settlement system was of no value whatsoever to the 
needy, and indeed often affected them adversely be 
cause the community felt its first responsibility to 
be toward “its own.” 

Another complicating factor in New York state, 
as everywhere, was the differing rates of state and 
federal aid applicable to different welfare programs. 
In 1943, for example, the federal government pro- 
vided 46 per cent of assistance costs for the aged, 
but contributed nothing for home relief. On the 
other hand, the state met 42 per cent of the cost 
of home relief, but only 214 per cent of the cost 
of hospital care. The share carried by localities 
for public welfare programs ranged from 25, per 
cent for some programs to gg per cent for others. 


Special Legislative Committee Established 

In setting out to bring some degree of order out 
of this chaos, our committee sought, first of all, to 
enlist the aid of all those who would be interested 
in or directly affected by the solution. Walter Bage 
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hot, the English historian, once called democracy 
“government by discussion,” and in that spirit it 
was our purpose to arrive at a solution inductively 
through a pooling of views. Accordingly, a Special 
Legislative Committee on Social Welfare and Re- 
lief was established, which represented a cross-section 
of the whole body of officials interested in welfare 
services. Governor Dewey appointed to the com- 
mittee four public welfare administrators, includ- 
ing the State Commissioner of Social Welfare, a 
county commissioner of welfare, a city commis- 
sioner, and a town welfare officer. In addition, nine 
legislative members were appointed, representing 
both major political parties, and including men 
familiar with both urban and rural districts. ‘To 
obtain still wider representation, I, as chairman of 
the committee, appointed ten advisory members, 
including the chairman of the New York State 
County Officers’ Association, the executive sec- 
retary of the Association of Towns, the executive 
secretary of the New York State Conference of 
Mayors, and the chairman of the State War Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Child Care. 


Study Conducted through Regional Conferences 


During the first year, this committee devoted it- 
self to a study in the field of the existing welfare 
system, through a series of eleven regional confer- 
ences. Hundreds of local public welfare officials, 
other public officials, representatives of private 
social agencies and interested citizens were invited 
to attend these conferences. Everybody who had a 
contribution to make was offered the opportunity 
to make it. All these conferences were open to the 
press and were widely reported. 

At the end of the first year there were a few 
specific measures upon which everyone agreed, as 
being necessary and valuable modifications of exist- 
ing welfare practices. One of these was the granting 
of home relief in cash rather than by voucher, ex- 
cept where impracticable in individual instances. 
Another was the expansion of conditions under 
which aid could be granted to dependent children, 
in order to take full advantage of federal funds. 
These recommendations were enacted into law in 
the legislature’s 1945 session. The main task of 
integration, however, still lay before us. 

After consideration of all the suggestions made 
by the interested groups, a plan for simplification 
and integration was formulated and sent to Gov- 
ernor Dewey for consideration in July, 1945. At 
the same time, and in line with our policy of full 
discussion, copies of the plan were sent to welfare 
officials and all other public officials in the state 
who would be affected by it, with invitations for 
comments and suggestions. As a result, some modi- 
fications were made in the original recommenda- 
tions. The Governor then submitted the plan to 


the 1946 session of the Legislature, and on February 
26 and 27 last, it was passed by both houses, with 
only one dissenting vote. 


Objectives of the New Legislation 

The new legislation is based on the philosophy of 
New York state, which emphasizes maximum local 
determination and maximum local initiative and 
at the same time provides for a complete integrated 
system of administration of all programs. A series 
of optional arrangements is made available to the 
localities which offer full opportunity to the coun- 
ties, the cities, and towns to play vital roles in the 
administration of public welfare. All of these op- 
tional administrative arrangements have two basic 
simple objectives: 

1. A convenient local welfare office in the com- 
munity where residents may apply for whatever 
type of assistance or care they may need, and 

2. A single integrated staff to make all social 
investigations of such applications. 

For example, counties may elect to establish a 
complete county unit for welfare administration. 
This means that all welfare programs and all social 
investigations for these programs would be handled 
by the county welfare department. ‘The towns and 
cities located in such a county, however, may elect 
to have a service officer to receive applications for 
all types of assistance and care from the residents 
in the particular city or town. 

In counties which do not establish a complete 
county unit, town welfare offices will receive appli- 
cations for all types of assistance and care from 
residents of the town, and will authorize and grant 
home relief and medical care. In the cities in such 
counties, similar arrangements may be made so that 
applications can be received by a city welfare 
officer. Under certain options, a city may, in addi- 
tion to maintaining an intake center, elect to retain 
responsibility for authorizing and paying for home 
relief, medical care, and hospitalization furnished 
to residents of the city. In all of these arrangements 
social investigations for all programs will be made 
by a single unified staff of the county welfare de- 
partment. 

In these counties not operating on a county unit 
basis, a city by arrangement with the county may 
under certain options arrange to administer all 
forms of assistance and care to residents of the city. 
Here again the principles of a single application 
point and a single unified staff would be realized. 
An additional option permits a city of over 50,000 
population to elect to become a public welfare 
district and as such to administer and pay for all 
welfare programs. 

In cases where city and county governing bodies 
cannot agree on a plan of operation, it is auto- 
matically provided that the county will administer 
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all welfare programs in the city, charging the city 
for its proper share of the cost on the county tax 
levied against property in the city. 

The new legislation abolishes the remaining 
boards of child welfare and transfers their function 
to the county welfare departments. Mention should 
also be made of three specific provisions of the new 
law which are designed to discourage the creation 
of new administrative units: 

1. No city may hereafter establish a city old age 
assistance district. 

2. No city may withdraw from a county unit. 

3. No city may administer foster care except in 
conjunction with the administration of all welfare 
programs as an integrated whole. 


Local Plans to Be Submitted by January, 1947 

Whatever pattern of administration is agreed 
upon by the county and cities within the county, a 
county-wide plan for operation must be submitted 
to the State Department of Social Welfare and re- 
ceive its approval. The new law gives the cities 
and counties until next January to work out mutu- 
ally agreeable and integrated systems of adminis- 
tration, with the new and higher rates of reim- 
bursement retroactive to January, 1946. The in- 
crease in reimbursement, however, will not be con- 
tinued in effect after January 1, 1947 if by that 
time the local plan has not been submitted to 
and approved by the State Department of Social 
Welfare. 

In connection with its recommendation to in- 
crease state aid to the localities for home relief, 
aid to dependent children, old age assistance, and 
aid to the blind to a uniform 8o per cent, the Com- 
mission on Municipal Revenues and Reduction of 
Real Estate Taxes, made the following statement: 

“In consideration of the increased welfare aid 
provided, the various localities should be required 
to establish, not later than January 1, 1947, pro- 
grams of administration that embrace all local wel- 
fare services in an integrated plan, that are eco- 
nomical and efficient in operation, and that pro- 
vide assistance or care appropriate to the needs of 
the eligible individual or family, regardless of the 
rate of reimbursement for the particular type of 
assistance and care. In the development of such 
plans, the varying requirements of individual wel- 
fare districts must be considered. 

“With this new and substantial state participa- 
tion, it should be noted that unless local govern- 
ment officials administer these social programs 
efficiently, economically, and in the interests of the 
welfare recipient, abuse of the opportunity granted 
might lead to invasion of, or the loss of, local ad- 
ministration. 


2Report of the Commission of Municipal Revenues and 
Reductions of Real Estate Taxes, Albany, January 7, 1946. 


Provision for Advance Allotments of State Aid 


One of the most constructive changes in the new 
law is the provision for advance allotments of state 
aid. In the past the locality was reimbursed by the 
state for its share of welfare costs, including the 
federal share, only after the locality had made the 
initial expenditure. This meant that in periods of 
financial stress municipalities were sometimes com- 
pelled to borrow money to make welfare payments 
toward the end of the year even though state funds 
were due. The state will now advance adequate 
sums to the localities on a quarterly basis. 

It is no easy task to recast a system of public 
services which is rooted in the centuries, which has 
sprawled into hundreds of agencies, and which 
must be changed without interrupting operations, 
Nevertheless, we in New York state felt that the 
task was essential; that to delay it was to invite 
mandatory change either at the state or federal 
level and that now, while the economic weather 
is fair, the time for such reorganization is auspicious. 
We are convinced that, as a result of both the ad- 
ministrative and financial arrangements of our new 
system, welfare services to those in need will be im- 
proved, and that our public welfare system is now 
geared to work equitably and effectively in good 
times or bad. 

The work of the Special Committee on Social 
Welfare and Relief is not completed. Many im- 
portant problems remain ahead of us. Subcommit- 
tees are carrying forward studies of the highly com- 
plex problems involved in three major fields of 
social welfare—adult institutional care, hospitaliza- 
tion of the indigent, and foster care of children. 


Adult Institutional Care 


Our studies in the field of adult institutional 
care which have proceeded somewhat further than 
the others, have convinced us that the problems in- 
volved are pressing and of great importance. Our 
population is changing from one in which young 
people predominate to one in which middle-aged 
and elderly people will ultimately prevail. In New 
York state today, one person out of every fourteen is 
65 years of age or older; but on the basis of present 
population trends, by 1980 one person out of every 
seven will be 65 or older. Inasmuch as the in- 
cidence of illness, infirmity, and indigence increases 
with age, we must anticipate that in the years ahead 
many more elderly and infirm people will be 
obliged to seek care and some measure of public 
assistance in their declining years. We are deeply 
concerned, therefore, in planning a program of 
adult institutional care which will operate in the 
best interest of the individual and of the community 
as a whole. 

(Continued on Page 210) 
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The President’s Highway Safety Conference 


By Major GENERAL Puivip B. FLEMING 


Federal Works Administrator, and General Chairman, President’s Highway Safety Conference 


N May 10, the President’s Highway Safety 
Conference, held in Washington, D.C., 
came to an official end. That end, however, 

was in reality only a beginning. If the conference 
achieved its initial purpose, it marks the beginning 
of the greatest concerted highway traffic safety cam- 
paign in the history of this country. 

As general chairman of the conference, I was in 
a position to watch the deliberations from every 
possible angle and was particularly impressed with 
the attitude of sincerity and conviction evidenced 
by every delegate. This, in itself, should have a 
marked influence on the future program to reduce 
the appalling trafic death rate throughout the 
states. 

My last duty as general chairman was to call the 
roll of the states. As each was called, the head of 
its delegation rose and unanimously pledged con- 
tinuing support, when he and his colleagues re- 
turned to their homes, to the action program formu- 
lated and adopted by the conference. In this fact 
I sce bright prospects for effective results in the 
future. This action program is the essence of the 
continuing effort and will have a lasting influence 
on the approach to the highway safety problem 
throughout the remaining months of 1946, and, 
very possibly, for years to come. 


Scope of Program 

What is contained in this action program? A few 
salient features will indicate its scope. Uniformity 
in state and local traffic laws and regulations is 
recommended as of exceedingly great importance, 
together with the adoption by all states and muni- 
cipalities of the standards set forth in the Uniform 
Vehicle Code and the Model Traffic Ordinance 
drafted several years ago. It is also recommended 
that each state legislature authorize a regular in- 
terim committee to determine, with the assistance 
of an appropriate advisory group, the extent to 
which motor vehicle laws comply with the Uniform 
Vehicle Code and to recommend necessary revisions. 

In the matter of accident records, it is urged that 
every state and municipality collect and analyze 
traffic accident reports and that these be put to full 
use in guiding highway safety activities. Each state 
and municipality is urged to organize and maintain 
an actively functioning records bureau with ade- 
quate funds and trained personnel. ‘The prevalence 
of teen-age participation in trafic accidents is con- 


sidered in the field of education, and the program 
recommends that American schools “at all levels” 
conduct traffic safety programs which will give ade- 
quate guidance to more than 30,000,000 young 
people to assist them in shouldering their future 
responsibilities in this motor age. 


Traffic Law Enforcement Programs 


The conference recommended that state and city 
programs conduct continuing traffic law enforce- 
ment programs of a type that will induce maximum 
voluntary observance of driver and pedestrian regu- 
lations. In this regard, provision of adequate court, 
prosecution, and police personnel, properly selected 
and trained, is advanced as one measure to improve 
‘the present quality of enforcement throughout the 
country. 

Improvement of driver licensing, vehicle inspec- 
tion, and other regulatory measures are covered by 
the recommendation pertaining to motor vehicle 
administration. Establishment of motor vehicle 
departments “as independent units of the state gov- 
ernment having equal status with other depart- 
ments” is strongly stressed. 

Coordination of public information activities con- 
cerning safety and a widespread and effective dis- 
semination of facts and figures pertaining to high- 
way traflic safety is covered in the recommendations 
of the public information committee. 

As Federal Works Administrator, having super- 
vision of the Public Roads Administration so ably 
headed by Commissioner Thomas H. MacDonald, 
I have chosen to discuss last the matter of engineer- 
ing as it affects state and municipal highway safety. 
It is far from least in importance. But road and 
highway improvements are not to be affected over- 
night. Engineering is the long-range part of the 
program. 


Highway Improvement Plans 


The Public Roads Administration is now launch- 
ing in cooperation with the states one of the great- 
est highway improvement programs ever to be pro- 
vided for the national welfare. An outstanding 
project to be included in this program is the con- 
struction of an interstate highway system which will 
link all cities of 100,000 population or over, hun- 
dreds of smaller communities, and the principal 
areas of cconomic importance and industrial con- 
centration. As this program unfolds, highway safety 
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factors will be kept constantly in mind. While it 
was formerly believed that the average motorist 
wanted to detour the larger communities, modern 
studies have shown that the greatest volume of all 
traffic is from city to city. Trips of less than twenty 
miles account for 85 per cent of all highway traffic 
and g5 per cent of all trips are of less than fifty 
miles. For these reasons the superior highways of 
tomorrow will go directly through the larger cities, 
depressed below the surrounding terrain wherever 
possible. There will be no intersections, which ac- 
count for so many highway accidents. Access points 
will be provided at convenient intervals. This is a 
long-range program, but a start will be made almost 
immediately. 

After careful study, the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Construction, of which I am chairman, 
recently recommended that certain types of fed- 
eral projects which do not compete with hous- 
ing for critical materials might well go forward at 
this time. These include highways, harbor improve- 
ments, flood control, and reclamation. Highway 
construction does not take carpenters or bricklayers 
away from housing construction and consumes only 
a negligible amount of critical materials which 
might be used in the construction of dwelling units. 

The road program which will embrace $3,000,- 
000,000—one half provided by the federal govern- 
ment and the other half by the states—is now getting 
under way. The general plan for the 40,000-mile 
interstate system is already prepared and certain 
sections will probably go into construction within 
the next few months. However, our national road- 
building program will not reach its peak until prices 
become better stabilized. Many of the improve- 
ments recommended in the engineering report to 
the President's Highway Safety Conference will be 
built into the highways of the future. 


Provisions for both Interstate and Intrastate 
Highways 

In addition to permitting a start to be made on 
the interstate system, the Highway Act of 1944 pro- 
vides federal aid in the development within each 
state of a network of roads analogous to the federal- 
aid network, linking important cities and areas of 
industrial and agricultural activity within each 
state. Former haphazard methods of building local 
roads will be eliminated and the motorist will not 
in the future abruptly reach the end of the paved 
highway at the county line. In these state systems 
also it is hoped that the engineering recommenda- 
tions adopted by the conference in Washington will 
bear great influence. 

This is a very brief outline of the plans for the 
national road program, but the nation can be as- 
sured that throughout the period of construction 
traffic safety will be a primary consideration. 


I can say without reservation that the very best 
brains in the nation were drawn upon to create the 
recommendations incorporated in the program now 
offered to the states. The roster of our committee 
chairmen reads like a “Who's Who”: Dr. George 
Gallup, Director of the American Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion is Chairman of the Accident Records 
Committee; Dr. George D. Stoddard, President. 
elect of the University of Illinois and State Commis- 
sioner of Education, New York is Chairman of the 
Education Committee; Mr. Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
Chairman of the National Committee on Traffic 
Law Enforcement and Past President of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association is Chairman of the Enforce- 
ment Committee; Dr. Gibb Gilchrist, President of 
the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College is 
Chairman of the Enginecring Committee; Justice 
Owen J. Roberts, former Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court is Chairman of the 
Committee on Laws and Ordinances; Mr. Roy A. 
Roberts, Editor of the Kansas City Star is Chairman 
of the Committee on Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tion; Mr. Paul Hoffman, President of the Stude- 
baker Corporation is Chairman of the Committee 
for Organized Public Support; and Mr. William J. 
Scripps of the Detroit News, and Radio Station 
WW], Detroit, is Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Information. With these men as leaders, the 
various committees distilled the latest thought and 
techniques available to reduce highway traffic deaths 
with the added advantage of having the practical 
and, sometimes, homespun opinion of men and 
women from virtually every walk of life. In short, 
the action program is of, by, and for the people. 

As to what may grow out of the President's High- 
way Safety Conference, only the future months can 
show. The approach to the traffic safety problem 
was in no way idealistic. The stark fact that 8,120 
men, women, and children were killed in the first 
three months of 1946 in traffic accidents injected 
a factor of realism into the deliberations which re- 
sulted in a minimum of platitude and wishful 
thinking. As Mr. Paul Hoffman, President of The 
Studebaker Corporation and Chairman of the Or- 
ganized Public Support Committee of the confer- 
ence, said in his address to the delegates, “entirely 
too many words have been used in regard to safety. 
What we need now is action.” 


States and Localities Should Support Safety Program 


Unquestionably, the success of the President's 
Highway Safety Conference can only be measured 
by the extent to which the states and local com- 
munities back up the program. The vital question 
of safety was approached as a state responsibility. 
Associate Justice William Orville Douglas of the 
United States Supreme Court spoke in a like vein 

(Continued on Page 210) 
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Meeting a Legislative Crisis 


By Cuartton F. Cuure 


Director of Research, Missouri Committee on Legislative Research 


1H THE adoption of a new constitution in 

Missouri, on February 27, 1945, the legis- 

lature was forced to enact many new laws 
and change old ones, in order to put the provisions 
of the new document into effect. Under the terms 
of the schedule of the new constitution, the old 
laws that were in conflict with it were to be valid 
until July 1, 1946. In other words, our General 
Assembly was given sixteen months in which to 
make the laws conform to the provisions of the 
new constitution. Just how large a job this was no 
one knew, and it was not possible to estimate the 
size of the task at first. Much latitude was allowed 
the legislature in many fields, and until some deter- 
mination of policy was made by the General As- 
sembly no idea of the number of bills which would 
have to be drawn could be obtained. For example, 
there was considerable room for the development 
of policy by the Governor and the legislature in the 
field of administrative reorganization. There were 
several possible approaches to the problem of meet- 
ing the constitutional requirement that ‘The rates 
of interest fixed by law shall be applicable gen- 
erally and to all lenders without regard to the type 
or classification of their business.” So also with 
respect to the tax laws, many alternatives were open. 

Now that the legislative session is drawing to a 
close, it can be seen that approximately 500 “revi- 
sion” bills will be passed. More than 1,500 bills 
have been introduced in the House and the Senate, 
some of which, of course, were not related to the 
revision required by the adoption of the new con- 
stitution. While this would not be considered a 
great number of bills in some states, it is the largest 
number introduced in any Missouri General As- 
sembly in the past sixteen years. Furthermore, there 
is no duplication in this total by reason of the pres- 
ence of “companion bills” since the practice of 
introducing identical “companion bills” in both 
the House and the Senate has been abandoned in 
Missouri. 

In the belief that our experience may have some 
points of interest for legislators in other states con- 
fronted by a similar situation, this article will briefly 
describe some of the novel legislative devices em- 
ployed. It was recognized at the beginning that the 
usual question of “to pass a law or not to pass a law” 
would not arise because of the necessity of replacing 
laws of fundamental importance that would become 
void on July 1, 1946. 
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Two New Institutional Aids 


The Missouri General Assembly made use of two 
new institutional aids in this situation. One was 
the Committee on Legislative Research created by 
the 1943 General Assembly. Its staff had been at 
work for a little over a year when the new constitu- 
tion was adopted. This Committee had three main 
functions: (1) to develop and maintain a legislative 
reference library; (2) to provide assistance in draft- 
ing bills, and (3) to make research studies as re- 
quested by members of the General Assembly. 

The second institutional aid was a Joint Planning 
Committee to coordinate the work of the two 
Houses and to make recommendations as to over-all 
legislative policy. It was created by concurrent reso- 
lution and consisted of fourteen members, seven 
being appointed from each House, among whom 
were both majority and minority leaders. 

The Joint Planning Committee recommended 
that the revision work be divided between the two 
houses, the Senate taking all revision legislation 
arising out of six of the Articles of the new constitu- 
tion, and the House taking responsibility for the 
initiation of the legislation arising out of the other 
six Articles. By this policy much duplication of 
effort and much confusion was avoided. This di- 
vision of Articles between the Senate and House was 
worked out by a subcommittee composed of equal 
numbers of House and Senate. The most impor- 
tant subjects assigned to the Senate are found in the 
Articles on Judiciary, Executive Department, and 
Education, while the most important matters as- 
signed to the House arose from the Articles on 
Local Government, Taxation, and the Legislative 
Department. 

Special committees were created in the House to 
deal with the legislation arising in each of the 
Articles assigned to it. In the Senate reliance was 
placed on the regular committees. This caused 
some complications because the scope of the work 
of some committees was not as broad as the material 
covered by the Article in the constitution, and, on 
the other hand, in some cases as many as three 
Senate committees had to coordinate their work on 
bills arising from an Article. While no deliberate 
attempt was made to limit individual responsibility 
for the preparation and introduction of bills, both 
Houses relied on the committees to prepare the nec- 
essary revision bills. There were a few exceptions 
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here and there, but most of the revision bills passed 
were the result of group preparation rather than 
the work of an individual. This policy resulted in 
the introduction of fewer bills during the session 
than had been anticipated. The possibility of joint 
public meetings of Senate and House committees 
was discussed, but nothing came of it. 


Card Index a Valuable Control 


Bills were introduced to repeal or amend more 
than one-third of the 15,762 sections contained in 
our Revised Statutes. It frequently occurred that 
several bills were introduced, prepared by different 
authors, proposing to repeal or amend the same 
section. Confusion would surely have resulted with- 
out the aid of a card index. 

This very valuable control device consisted of a 
card made for each section in our Revised Statutes 
which a bill proposed to repeal or change. These 
cards were filed numerically and as subsequent 
cards were filed pertaining to a section already on 
a card, it was easy to see when two or more bills 
proposed changes to the same section. Such a dupli- 
cation was called to the attention of the authors of 
the bill, and changes were made to prevent conflict. 

A numerical file of cards was also made for each 
House and Senate bill. Every day data from the 
House and Senate journals showing the progress of 
each bill through the various steps in the legislative 
process were entered on these cards. 

These two card files were of great value in several 
connections: (1) They served to prevent the un- 
knowing duplication of work already done. (2) In 
the preparation of the cards, several defective titles 
were revealed. (3) Until the publication of the ses- 
sion laws and our next Revised Statutes, these files 
constituted the only simpie way to learn which sec- 
tions in the Revised Statutes have been repealed or 
amended. (4) These card files greatly facilitated the 
preparation of reports on progress requested by in- 
dividual legislators and by legislative committees. 


Enlarged Staff Necessary 

Early in the session the staff of the Legislative 
Research Committee was asked to abandon routine 
matters and concentrate on the necessary revision 
legislation. One of the first requests was for infor- 
mation on the various deadlines for legislation set 
by the new constitution itself. Later the volume of 
the work required an increase in the size of the 
technical and clerical staff to twenty-five persons, so 


that one or more staff members could be assigned 
to each House and Senate revision committee to 
aid in research and bill drafting. In the case of a 
few Articles, the revision legislation required was 
so small that one staff member could aid several 
committees. On the other hand, the revision legis- 
lation arising out of the Article on Local Govern- 
ment was so great that at one time five members of 
the staff of the Committee on Legislative Research 
were assigned as technical aids to the House Revi- 
sion Committee on Local Government. 

With the realization of the magnitude of the 
problem it faced and the need for technical assis- 
tance, the General Assembly appropriated $100,000 
for use by the Committee on Legislative Research 
during the fiscal year 1945-46. 

The use made of the staff of this Committee by 
members of the General Assembly is shown by the 
fact that the staff members aided the committees in 
the drafting of more than 450 “revision” bills, while 
the “revision” bills not worked on by members of 
the staff of the Committee on Legislative Research 
and receiving serious consideration numbered less 
than twenty-five. 

One member of the staff was assigned to the prep- 
aration of a detailed comparison of each of the pro- 
visions of the old constitution and the new one, and 
the making, for the first time, of a detailed and 
comprehensive index to the new constitution. The 
result was the Committee’s most ambitious publica- 
tion to date, a printed book of 247 pages, entitled 
The Constitution of the State of Missouri with An- 
notations and Index—1945. Most of the research 
made by members of the staff was to meet an im- 
mediate and urgent need of a committee, and pres- 
sure of time did not permit its publication. 

The General Assembly took a two-month recess 
in the summer of 1945 and other recesses of from 
a week to a month during the following twelve- 
month period. During these recesses the legislative 
committees charged with the responsibility of pre- 
paring bills worked with staff members of the Legis- 
lative Research Committee. 

Thus, by the division of labor between the two 
Houses, by providing for itself well-qualified tech- 
nical assistance, by depending, in the main, on com- 
mittees to initiate bills, and by coordinating the 
work of both Houses of the legislature through the 
work of a Joint Planning Committee, the Missouri 
General Assembly met successfully its greatest 
crisis. 
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Inventory Control Plans in the States 


Summaries of Inventory Control Plans in Connecticut, Minnesota, and Washington 


Editor’s Note: Centralized inventory control of state property is now being established or considered in 


a number of states. 


STATE GOVERNMENT has therefore asked budget officers in three of the states which 


have given particular attention to central inventories to describe the operation of the plans in their states. 


Connecticut 
By JAmMes B. LoweLL 


Commissioner of Finance and Control for the 
State of Connecticut 


THe Comprrouer of the state of Connecticut main- 
tains a comprehensive inventory of state property 
and equipment in the central office located in the 
State Capitol at Hartford. 

The annual report of the inventory lists the valu- 
ations of property as of the close of each fiscal 
year in accordance with Section 185 of the General 
Statutes of Connecticut, Revision of 1930 which 
reads as follows: “Inventories of State Property. 
Each state department and state institution shall 
establish and keep an inventory account in the form 
prescribed by the Comptroller, and shall, annually, 
on or before August 1, transmit to him a detailed 
inventory, as of June go, of all property, real or 
personal, owned by the state and in the custody of 
such department or institution.” 

The law requiring such valuation and reporting 
was first enacted in 1921. In accordance with this 
law the Comptroller in his annual report shows the 
value of real and personal property of each state 
agency. In addition he prepares a classification 
showing a comparison of values over a five-year 
period under such headings as land, buildings, 
permanent improvements, furnishings, automo- 
biles, etc. 

The requirements of the law are specific regard- 
ing the duties of the Comptroller in the case of 
the central departments, which means principally 
those departments located in the State Capitol and 
in the State Office Building at Hartford. The prac- 
tice here has been to keep a detailed record of every 
item of furniture as well as all the buildings and 
major equipment. Each item of equipment has a 
metal tag attached to it bearing a number which 
corresponds to a numerical entry in the Comptrol- 
ler’s files. Equipment sold, discarded, or traded in 
is reported by each agency to the Comptroller's 
office so that proper adjustment can be made and 
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the new equipment, if any, recorded. Periodic 
check-ups are made to test the accuracy of the 
records. 

In the case of the institutions, it is the practice 
of each superintendent and business manager to 
prepare his own valuation of buildings and equip- 
ment. This method of reporting is obviously not 
ideal. The Comptroller, therefore, has recently as- 
signed a member of his staff to the work of review- 
ing the whole matter of inventory control and 
reporting to him. The report of this staff assistant 
recommends a uniform basis of valuation for all 
state agencies. It is expected that these recom- 
mendations will result either in a new law govern- 
ing inventory taking or in a ruling by the Comp- 
troller under his constitutional authority requiring 
that in the future all inventories be valued on the 
basis of replacement value, with proper considera- 
tion for depreciation. 

Connecticut does not maintain its own fire in- 
surance fund, but the state buildings and equip- 
ment are insured by insurance companies. It is felt 
that the replacement value less depreciation basis 
of reporting will give the nearest to the fair and 
true value in the event of destruction by fire. 

The annual reports of the state agencies to the 
Comptroller include the following information re- 
garding buildings: name of building, location, year 
of construction, cost of construction, type of con- 
struction, cubic footage, square footage, type of roof 
and covering, and expenditures during the prior 
year for repairs and alterations. 

In the case of buildings rented by the state, the 
location is reported, together with a report of square 
footage rented, the type of construction, the cost 
and date of expiration of the lease, the owner's 
name and address, and the inventory value of state- 
owned contents. 

In the case of the state institutions, detailed lists 
are submitted annually to the Comptroller’s office 
itemizing all types of equipment. 

It may also be of interest to note that the State 
Purchasing Director prepares lists from time to time 
of equipment not being used ,by the various state 
agencies, These lists are circularized through the 
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departments and institutions in order that equip- 
ment may be transferred to places where it can be 
of use. 

The Highway Department, which is the state's 
largest agency, has the most complete inventory 
records and control. The Highway Department 
inventory system is tied in with a system of cost 
accounting control which began in 1931. A detailed 
record is kept of each equipment item costing $5.00 
or more which it is estimated will be in use for a 
period of one year or more. 

The first step in the control is the preparation 
of a purchase requisition which in turn is checked 
with the budget to determine the availability of 
funds. After clearing this initial step the buyer, 
known as the Purchase Coordinator, prepares a 
purchase order in triplicate. Two copies of the 
order are forwarded to the division scheduled to 
receive the equipment. The third copy is retained 
by the Property Control Section and later is matched 
with one of the other two copies upon receipt of 
the equipment. In all instances the various copies 
of forms are different in color. 

At the same time that the buyer prepares the 
purchase order a card record is prepared giving 
complete information regarding the equipment or- 
dered. Four types of cards are used, as follows: for 
non-rental equipment, for rental equipment, for 
land and buildings, and for permanent fixtures. A 
loose-leaf perpetual inventory book is prepared at 
this point and is coded numerically by type of 
equipment and unit to which assigned. All this 
work is completed before the equipment is actually 
received. The larger items are inspected by an em- 
ployee of the central office before payment is ap- 
proved. Then, after the Property Control Section’s 
copy of the purchase order has been matched with 
one of the copies of the using agency and receipt 
of equipment has been properly authenticated, the 
Audit Section proceeds to match with the vendor's 
invoice and forwards the necessary information to 
the Tabulating Room where punch cards are pre- 
pared preliminary to a monthly run-off by equip- 
ment number and net cost. Only at this time does 
the Property Control Section receive the actual net 
cost of the equipment. This information is then 
entered on the card record which was previously 
set up. 

The rate of depreciation is also determined and 
translated into a monthly cost figure. The unit to 
which the equipment is assigned is also indicated 
on the cards, which are then filed numerically. A 
property control list is next prepared and a copy 
of this is signed by the head of the using agency. 
A monthly summary of depreciation is also pre- 
pared on another special form and is classified by 
unit to which assigned. This form also contains 
space for the entry of the insurance premium at 


the rate per thousand dollars applicable in each 
case. This rate is applied to the reduced value each 
month. 

The designation “rental equipment” pertains to 
that equipment assigned from time to time to 
projects. An hourly rate is determined for each 
type of equipment and this amount per hour is 
charged to the project and credited to the Property 
Control Section as equipment earnings. This cost 
analysis is tied in with the semi-monthly labor re- 
port by unit, function, project, and activity and is 
then forwarded to the Tabulating Division for 
analysis and summary. 

A final summary record of each item of equip- 
ment is prepared, known as the Equipment Control 
Record. This record is maintained in a loose-leaf 
binder and contains the entire history of each item 
of equipment. The following is an outline of the 
type of information entered: overhaul record, rec- 
ord of assignments to various units, history of the 
original purchase including serial numbers, etc., 
continuous record of inventory values, inspection 
record, insurance record, details of final disposition, 
schedule of rental rates, summary of operating ex- 
penses, maintenance expenses, and fixed charges on 
a yearly basis as received from the Tabulating Sec- 
tion, and a complete tire record. It is worthy of 
mention that the yearly summary of expenses in- 
cludes complete information as to quantities and 
costs of fuel, lubricants, repairs, garage rentals, in- 
surance, depreciation, operators’ wages, mileage, etc. 

In the case of buildings rented by the Highway 
Department, the cost of the building rental is dis- 
tributed monthly to each item of equipment 
housed. Other factors included in the hourly rate 
for equipment charged to each project are: opera- 
tor’s time, gasoline, oil, repairs, tires, and fixed 
charges. 

Another form of great value in maintaining con- 
trol is the Advice of Equipment Transfer which 
gives complete data as to pooling, discarding, trade- 
ins, transfers, etc. This information is posted to a 
master list in order that the whereabouts of each 
item of equipment may be known at any time. All 
equipment is tagged with metal tags bearing num- 
bers which are referred to in connection with all 
transactions. 

A monthly summary report on the use of equip- 
ment is prepared showing the hours of use each day 
for each item, and for the month the total hours 
in use, days in use, days under repair, and days not 
used. The information regarding days under repair 
is posted from a report known as the Equipment 
Out-of-Service Report. 

At the close of each fiscal year a complete report 
is forwarded to the Department of the State Comp- 
troller, which contains both summaries and details 
as to cost, last year’s value, and present value. This 
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is also analyzed by locations and by buildings to 
show the contents of each building. A complete 
listing is made of automobiles, trucks, and tractors, 
and separate tabulations are made of buildings, 
furnishings and equipment, miscellaneous contents, 
land and stockyards. 

A residual value is retained for each item until 
the time of its final disposition. A complete card 
summary record known as the Fixed Asset Control 
Account shows a summary by classes of items. 
Monthly entries are made on these cards so that 
the total value of all inventories may be determined 
at the close of any given month. 

There can be little argument against the efficiency 
of this type of inventory control. Many economies 
are effected through reference to the Days Not Used 
Record. When additional equipment is requested 
this record is referred to and will often result in 
more efficient use of the equipment already on 
hand. Of course the over-all economy resulting 
from the application of the entire system is obvious 
in such matters as the prevention of theft, loss, and 
misplacement. 


Minnesota 
By T. G. 


Commissioner of Administration for the 
State of Minnesota 


Tue ReorGANnization Acr passed by the 1939 Legis- 
lature of Minnesota directed the Commissioner of 
Administration (refer to article entitled “Commis- 
sioner of Administration in Minnesota,” Book of 
the States 1945-1946, page 145) to establish a 
Perpetual Inventory System on all state property, 
both real and personal, and to keep current and 
perpetual inventory records; to make periodical 
inspections and to require all departments and 
agencies to make reports of the real and personal 
property in their custody at such intervals and in 
such form as the Commissioner may deem neces- 
sary; to sell or to transfer supplies, materials, and 
equipment which are surplus, obsolete, or unused, 
between state departments and agencies, making 
proper adjustments in the accounts and appro- 
priations of the departments or agencies concerned. 

The Works Progress Administration established 
a project to assist in the inventory, and. prelimi- 
nary steps were taken in July, 1939, under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner of Administration and 
the Director of Public Property, to map the loca- 
tions of the state functions, as well as to draw up 
the necessary forms to be used in conjunction with 
the operation of the Perpetual Inventory System. 
Plans were drafted to determine the best method 
of taking the inventory and the proper identifi- 


cation marks to be used on the equipment, and to 
establish a basis for evaluating the property. After 
scrutinizing inventory records of various offices and 
departments, a code to cover the various types of 
equipment was prepared and developed as the 
inventory proceeded. 

The actual taking of the inventory was started 
in September, 1939, with a force of 186 W.P.A. 
workers, who continued until the project termi- 
nated on July 31, 1942. The personal property 
portion of the inventory was all that was taken 
at that time. 

Since the termination of the project, this in- 
ventory has been completed and the continuing 
operation has been carried on by four people in the 
central office and one employee in the Highway 
Department. This present force is wholly inade- 
quate for efficient operation of an inventory of 
this magnitude. The inventory staff has under its 
jurisdiction inventory cards covering a million and 
a half pieces of equipment, and the preparation of 
new cards and records. It scrutinizes all requisi- 
tions for the purchase of new equipment and 
handles all transfers; it continues the marking 
of equipment in state departments with the excep- 
tion of certain outlying offices where it is done 
by liaison inventory clerks in other departments. 
The division also has charge of the sale of all 
surplus and obsolete property, supplies, and ma- 
terials, which sales have amounted to approxi- 
mately a half million dollars. 

All information relative to a piece of equipment 
is typed in triplicate on a set of three 4x6 cards 
(one green and two buff) and comprises the fol- 
lowing: item, identification number, date acquired, 
requisition number, purchase order number, cost, 
description, maker or vendor, department, room 
number, building location, disposition, and check- 
ing dates. This card is known as “Equipment In- 
ventory Record.” The green card and one buff 
card are used for the master control files in the 
Division of Public Property, and the other buff 
card is given to the department concerned. The 
information to be typed on these cards is given to 
us by the various departments through the use of 
several different forms. 

It is the responsibility of all Departments, Divi- 
sions, Boards, Institutions, etc., to maintain their 
Perpetual Inventory Record cards in accordance 
with the Perpetual Inventory Manual of Instruc- 
tions; to mark all the equipment as indicated on 
the card furnished, whenever the Central Inventory 
Division is not able to do so; to request permission, 
by the use of certain prescribed forms, to transfer, 
trade, sell, junk, or otherwise dispose of equipment 
which would change the status of the inventory; 
to furnish the Central Inventory Division with an 
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inventory of the property of its Department, Divi- 
sion, Institution, College, etc., when requested, and 
to be subject to a spot-check by the division in 
its discretion. 

Evidence has shown, through the operation of 
this Perpetual Inventory System, as compared with 
the inadequate system of previous years where no 
master control was kept in a central location, 
that we are now able to ascertain and have knowl- 
edge of the property of each state activity. All 
donations of personal property and all equipment 
manufactured at the various institutions and col- 
leges, etc., must be reported to the Central In- 
ventory Control. 

Through the scrutiny of requisitions we are in 
a better position to assist the Budget Division in 
ascertaining whether such equipment requested 
should be purchased or transferred. If any surplus 
equipment in the Central Inventory Control is 
available, same may be furnished by means of 
transfer at no cost, or outright purchase, crediting 
the respective accounts. 

A better perspective of the Central Inventory 
Control can be gained by personal observation and 
perusal of the Manual of Instructions. 

Since the inventory was inaugurated and became 
operative, there has been less loss of equipment 
through misplacement, theft, and shifting of fur- 
niture without proper authority. Items that have 
gone astray have been recovered in most instances 
because of the complete description, serial numbers, 
and other records kept on the equipment in the 
inventory. 

Plans are now being made for the setting up of 
an inventory of all lands, buildings, and easements. 
An adequate appropriation must be obtained at 
the next session’ of the Legislature to carry out this 
portion of the Perpetual Inventory System as 
established by the 1939 law. 


Washington 


By Jack BALLEw 


Director, Department of Finance, Budget and 
Business for the State of Washington 


A CENTRALIZED inventory control was authorized 
in the state of Washington, in accordance with the 
provisions as set forth in Chapter 160, section 6, 
Session Laws of 1943, as follows: 


As a means of providing for proper accountability for 
State Property, the Director of Finance, Budget and 
Business, through and by means of the Division of 
Purchasing, shall maintain a perpetual record of owner- 
ship of State owned equipment, which record shall be 
available in the Division of Purchasing for the inspec- 


tion and check of those officers who are charged by law 
with the responsibility for auditing the records and 
accounts of the State agency or agencies owning said 
equipment, and/or to such other special investigators 
and others as the Governor may direct. To effectuate 
the purpose of this section of this act, all State agencies 
are required to make accounting to the Division of 
Purchasing at any and all times for state equipment 
owned by, assigned to or otherwise possessed by said 
State agency, and to maintain such records as said 
Division of Purchasing deems necessary to proper ac- 
countability for said equipment. The term “State Equip- 
ment” as used in this act shall be understood to include 
all items of machines, tools, furniture or furnishings 
other than expendable supplies and materials as de- 
fined by the Division of Purchasing. 


There has long been felt a need for a system to 
secure the proper accountability of state equipment, 
generally excluding expendable supplies and ma- 
terials. The system now is. in the process of being 
set up. At the present time a field crew is taking 
a comprehensive inventory which will include all 
departments and institutions. The inventory is be- 
ing recorded on machine type cards as an identifi- 
cation number is assigned to each article. Generally, 
each card will show the identification number, 
description, description code, serial number, size, 
location, cost, date received, and purchase order 
number. The cards, prepared by the field crews, 
become the permanent record and will contain 
the record of final disposition of the item. As 
these cards are received from the field crews, they 
are checked for detail, standard description, uni- 
formity, etc., and a descriptive code is then assigned 
to each card. As each permanent record card is 
completed, a new machine punch card is made, 
which will record all of the information shown on 
the original inventory card. These cards are filed 
according to department, institution, or agency 
and may be run through the machine process to 
show any desired statistical data, quantities, costs, 
value, etc. The machine punch cards will contain 
the actual current inventory at all times as additions 
or subtractions will be processed currently. 

Although a special crew is engaged in taking 
the actual inventory, the State Division of Pur- 
chasing will have the responsibility thereafter for 
maintaining it. As new equipment is secured, iden- 
tification numbers will be assigned and the item- 
ization shown upon the permanent record card 
will be punched on a machine type card. All 
documents issued for the purchase of equipment 
will be reviewed by the Division of Purchasing, 
which will determine which items should be added 
to the inventory. Previous physical inventories have 
become obsolete and inaccurate for the reason that 
they were not properly maintained. However, con- 
siderable study was devoted to the proposal to 
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install a centralized inventory control, prior to the 
time the law was enacted. It is anticipated that 
once the system is fully operating, there will be a 
more efficient distribution of state-owned property 
and the proper accountability will be reflected at all 
times. Heretofore, it has been impossible to estimate 
the value of state-owned property since no value 
had been established. However, under the new 
system, an arbitrary value will be assigned to the 
items shown in the inventories and comparable 
items found in various agencies will carry the same 
valuation. For new and subsequent purchases, the 
actual value or purchase price will be used. 

Each department or institution will’ be held 
strictly accountable for its equipment and the Divi- 


sion of Departmental Audits will hereafter be able 
to check the accountability of property and equip- 
ment when making periodical audits. Much of 
the detail and procedure cannot be established 
at this time but each problem will be worked out 
as the system nears completion and is put into 
operation. 

The centralized inventory control will establish, 
for the first time, monetary value of state-owned 
property and equipment. It will also establish a 
reliable and current perpetual inventory, provide 
more property responsibility, and make it possible 
for the Division of Departmental Audits to include 
the accountability of state property in its audits 
of various agencies. 


Kentucky: Designs for Her Future, edited by 
Howard W. Beers. Lexington: Uuiversity of 
Kentucky Press, 1945. 323 pp. $1.35 (cloth bind- 
ing). 

KENTUCKY: DesiGNs FoR Her Future is a compilation of 

articles written by faculty members of the University of 


Kentucky. Evaluations of all of Kentucky's major re-° 


sources are included in the discussions which were de- 
signed to stimulate interest in a planning program which 
would effect a fuller utilization of the resources of the 
state. Among the topics considered are agriculture and 
forestry, wildlife and recreational resources, industry, 
commerce, health, welfare and education. A series of 
goals for Kentucky's future is suggested. A_ selected 
reading list completes the volume. 


Medical Services by Government: Local, State, and 
Federal, by Bernard J. Stern. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1946. 208 pp. $1.50. 


Tuts MoNoGRAPH is one of the series of reports on 
“Medicine and the Changing Order” which is being 
prepared by The New York Academy of Medicine. 

Dr. Stern outlines the history of governmental med- 
ical services on the local, the state, and the federal 
levels, defining “medical services” broadly as all general, 
specialized, diagnostic, and therapeutic services rendered 
to individual patients. 

Governmental medical care began on the local level 
as communities assumed responsibility for the care of 
the indigent sick and has broadened as official health 
departments concerned primarily with the control and 
prevention of diseases have been established on the state 
and federal levels. 

Statistical data relative to hospital services is given in 
the appendix. 


Journal of the Society of Clerks-at-the-Table in 
Empire Parliaments, 1944, Vol. XIII, edited by 
Owen Clough, C. M. G. London: Butterworth & 
Co. (Publishers), Ltd., 1945. 293 pp. £1. 


BriTIsH AND DoMINIoN parliamentary clerks correspond 
in a general way to the clerks of the House and of the 
Senate in the United States. Parliament clerks, however, 
differ from American counterparts in scope of duties and 
civil service status. The Clerk-at-Table is usually a 
permanent, non-partisan officer of the legislator selected 
on the basis of civil service rules and supervising a corps 
of professionally-trained legislative assistants. 

The Society of Clerks was formed in 1932 and has 
published annually a journal designed to exchange in- 
formation on common professional problems and pro- 
vide clerks with a guide to current parliamentary litera- 
ture. As STaTE GOVERNMENT declared in its review of the 
first volume of the Journal (Vol. VII, February, 1934, p. 
45) “Some of the points discussed, are of course, peculiar 
to the legislative bodies in the British Dominions, al- 
though many of them apply equally well to legislatures 
in the United States.” 

Discussions in the 1944 edition of the Journal of the 
Society of Clerks-at-the-Table in Empire Parliaments 
cover such subjects as financial procedure in South Aus- 
tralia’s House of Assembly, the constitution of Jamaica, 
financial powers of Tasmania’s Legislative Council, and 
constitutional issues in Newfoundland; as well as de- 
scriptions of the bombing and rebuilding of the House 
of Commons, electoral reform and distribution of seats, 
and delegated legislation in the House of Commons. 
This volume also contains a chart of the usual sessions 
months of the Empire Parliaments, a list of members, 
an index to rulings by the speaker and his deputy at 
Westminster, 1939-43, and an index to subjects covered 
in earlier volumes of the Journal. 
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Conservation of Fisheries 
and Mineral Deposits off Our Coasts 


By JoserH W. BincHamM 


Professor of Law, Leland Stanford University 


N SEPTEMBER 28, 1945, the President of the 
United States issued two important procla- 
mations of great interest to international 

lawyers and to the fishing and oil industries of the 
nation. One of these proclamations asserts jurisdic- 
tion in the United States over the natural resources 
of the subsoil and the sea bed of the continental 
shelf contiguous to the coasts of the United States 
beyond the three-mile limit; the other announces a 
new policy respecting the conservation and control 
of the coastal fisheries of the United States beyond 
territorial waters. This policy includes the estab- 
lishment of conservation zones in areas of the high 
seas contiguous to coasts of the United States where 
fishing activities on a substantial scale have been or 
may be developed and maintained by United States 
nationals alone, or by them and nationals of other 
countries. If our nationals alone have used the 
fisheries, control is to be exercised by the United 
States exclusively. If nationals of other countries 
have participated, control is to be provided by 
agreement between the United States and the 
other interested countries. The proclamations con- 
cede similar rights of control to other coastal 
countries and disclaim any purpose to affect the 
character of the areas as high seas or rights of navi- 
gation therein. 

The President also announced the issuance of two 
executive orders to implement the new policies. By 
one of the orders the mineral resources of the con- 
tinental shelf beneath the high seas are reserved 
from exploitation and placed under administration 
of the Secretary of the Interior, pending enactment 
of Congressional legislation. The Secretaries of 
State and of the Interior are directed by the other 
order to recommend jointly from time to time the 
establishment by executive orders of fishery conser- 
vation zones in areas of the high seas adjacent to our 
coasts and also to recommend provisions to be in- 
corporated in such orders relating to administra- 
tion, regulation, and control of fishery resources and 
fishing activities in such zones. 

These two proclamations alter the practice of our 
government with respect to matters within their 
scope. Hitherto the range of our coastal maritime 
jurisdiction has been confined to our territorial wa- 
ters as against foreign ships and persons not other- 
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wise subject to American jurisdiction, and our gov- 
ernment always has insisted that other countries 
similarly should limit their jurisdictions against 
American interests. In accordance with the practice 
of other countries, exceptions have been made of 
seizing on the high seas foreign ships freshly pur- 
sued from territorial waters after committing of- 
fenses therein, and of protective supervision against 
customs violations at short distances beyond the 
narrow belt of territorial coastal sea. With these 
exceptions, the peacetime practice of the United 
States has conformed so consistently to the tradi- 
tional Anglo-American doctrine limiting territorial 
marginal seas to a three-mile belt (plus certain bays) 
and advocating strict adherence to the propaganda 
of Grotius for freedom of non-territorial high seas 
from national jurisdiction, that almost all Ameri- 
can lawyers have been convinced that the doctrine is 
established international law. 

The history of previous American and British 
diplomatic practice concerning jurisdiction over 
coastal waters and the purpose and effects of the 
three-mile doctrine as applied to coastal fisheries 
are interesting as a background and explanation of 
the causes of these recent Presidential proclamations. 
Therefore I shall give a summary of certain salient 
facts of that history. A more complete account of 
controversies over deep-sea fisheries and their influ- 
ence on the development of international law, can 
be found in the classic treatise “Sovereignty of the 
Seas” by T. W. Fulton. 


Fisheries Important in International Relations 

From early times, sea fisheries have been an im- 
portant source of food and competitive fishing has 
been the cause of many disputes. Thus fisheries be- 
came important items in international relations and 


causes of wars. There is a long record of contro- 


versies over North Sea and Channel fisheries and 
our own national life has been characterized by al- 
most continuous disputes over fishery rights, prin- 
cipally with Great Britain and Canada. 

In their controversies with England over North 
Sea fisheries during the 17th century, the Dutch, 
whose prosperity was based on their control of the 
North Sea herring fisheries, insisted that sea fisheries 
were open to all sea-faring peoples, even up to the 
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shores of foreign countries. Grotius formulated this 
doctrine and its supporting argument for use against 
the pretension of English kings to sovereignty over 
the “English Seas.” But by 1815, when the Na- 
poleonic wars ended, the English had firmly estab- 
lished their naval supremacy and their dominance 
of the fishing industry in waters about the British 
Isles. Therefore, they adopted the Dutch doctrine, 
formulated by Grotius, and throughout the 19th 
century developed it in international diplomacy, 
with the addition of an important amendment con- 
ceding to a coastal country territorial jurisdiction 
over its marginal seas within three miles of its shores 
and over certain bays and other coastal indenta- 
tions. Within this marginal belt, a coastal country 
was conceded exclusive control over fisheries, but 
beyond it free fishing for all was claimed. Early in 
the igth century, our government advanced a simi- 
lar claim in its controversies with Great Britain over 
fishery rights off British North American coasts, and 
it continued to support the fundamental arguments 
of Grotius for free fishing in the high seas until re- 
cent events forced a change. 


The Doctrine of the Three-mile Limit 

The political pressure of private commercial in- 
terests forced the development of this traditional 
Anglo-American doctrine of the three-mile limit to 
exclusive control of open sea fisheries by a coastal 
country. This doctrine was adopted by Germany 
and Japan and was supported by The Netherlands, 
in continuance of its historical tradition. A few 
smaller coastal countries influenced by England or 
the United States, also endorsed the doctrine. How- 
ever, the majority of coastal countries with any in- 
terest in the matter always have denied that the 
three-mile doctrine was international law. France, 
Italy, Russia, Norway, Portugal, and Mexico have 
asserted control over foreign fishing more than three 
miles from coasts under their sovereignty. In 1930 
The Hague conference tried to codify the law of ter- 
ritorial waters, but the conflict of opinion as to the 
extent of jurisdiction over coastal seas, especially as 
to control over coastal fisheries, proved irreconcil- 
able. This conclusively disproves the contention of 
most American lawyers that the Anglo-American 
doctrine of the three-mile limit to control of sea 
fisheries is international law. A doctrine which has 
been opposed continuously by a majority of the dis- 
putant states has no sound basis for inclusion in 
established international law and most non-Ameri- 
can authorities agree with this opinion. 

Indeed the doctrine is undemocratic, arrogant, 
and unjust; it is also injurious to the interests of 
peoples endeavoring to conserve important food re- 
sources. It has been supported principally by strong 
naval powers to justify the claims of their nationals 
to unrestricted fishing off the coasts of weaker coun- 


tries. Thus Great Britain armed herself diplomat- 
ically to put pressure on Portugal, on Norway, and 
on Iceland (as well as Russia) to permit British 
trawlers to overfish the valuable offshore food re- 
sources of these countries. Russia and Norway re- 
fused to acknowledge the soundness of the British 
claims, but Russia, in the interest of peace, made 
special concessions to the British as to the White 
Sea fisheries. Portugal temporarily yielded to Brit- 
ish political influence, but later reasserted her claim 
to protect her fisheries beyond three miles from 
shore and she still continues her opposition to the 
doctrine of the three-mile limit. 

It should be evident that a doctrine which would 
deprive a small country of legal power to prevent 
destructive invasions by foreigners of a resource so 
important to the economic well-being of its people 
as are their coastal fisheries to Norway and Portugal, 
is definitely an unjust and undemocratic doctrine, 
unworthy of inclusion in a modern international 
order designed to establish peace and mutual co- 
operation among peoples. 

Likewise the doctrine militates against the inter- 
est of peoples in the conservation of their food re- 
sources. Lack of adequate legal controls has been 
responsible for the serious depletion of the North 
Sea fisheries and of certain North American Atlantic 
fisheries and the value of such controls has been 
evidenced in the beneficial conservation of North 
American Pacific salmon and_ halibut fisheries 
through United States and United States-Canadian 
controls. When nationals of more than two or three 
countries use a fishery as of right, it is almost im- 
possible to get common agreements for conservation. 
The history of the North Sea fisheries illustrates 
this truth. The history of attempts to conserve the 
whales through international agreements also is 
instructive. 

One country can block effective measures by in- 
sisting on continuing its destructive fishing. In 
general, foreign fisheries are not interested in con- 
serving a particular coastal fishery as long as other 
profitable fisheries are open for exploitation. 
Only when a particular enterprise is threatened with 
disaster through depletion of available resources do 
its backers take an active interest in conservation. 
On the other hand the population of a coastal coun- 
try has a paramount and continuing interest in pro- 
tecting its developed coastal fisheries from foreign 
depredations. This fact has been noted by technical 
experts, and consequently individuals, commissions, 
and committees have suggested many times during 
the past seventy years that the best hope for progress 
in conservation lies in concession to coastal coun- 
tries of exclusive control of fisheries over a wider 
range of sea than the three-mile doctrine (and the 
North Sea Convention which incorporates it) would 
permit. 
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Japanese Invasion of United States Salmon Fishery 


In advocating the three-mile doctrine in support 
of piratical invasions of foreign coastal fisheries by 
its nationals, Great Britain has endangered the 
coastal fishery interests of many of the component 
parts of the Commonwealth; e.g. Scotland, Canada, 
India, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 
But inasmuch as some of these fisheries were unde- 
veloped, some could be protected diplomatically by 
plausible distinctions, and none were in immediate 
apparent danger of foreign devastation, the potent 
influence of the Grimsby trawlers overcame any 
contrary political pressure in the domestic politics of 
England and the three-mile doctrine has continued 
to be a potent factor in British diplomacy. Similarly 
no adverse political influence of sufficient strength 
arose to disturb the complacent acceptance of the 
three-mile doctrine by our government until the in- 
vasion of our Bristol Bay (Alaska) salmon fishery by 
the Japanese in 1936. This invasion was part of a de- 
liberate campaign, backed by the Japanese govern- 
ment, to acquire gradually a dominant control of 
the fishing industry of the world. Japanese business 
men were introduced diplomatically in Washington. 
It was announced publicly that a Japanese scien- 
tific expedition on a specially commissioned govern- 
ment ship would make a three-year survey of fish- 
eries off the Pacific shores of North America (espe- 
cially Alaska) with a view to their development. 
Later the Japanese business delegation met Cana- 
dian and American leaders of the fishing industry 
on the Pacific Coast and proposed that exploitation 
of North Pacific fisheries be handed over to a Jap- 
anese monopoly on the ground of superior technic 
and lower overhead and labor costs. The delegation 
suggested that Americans and Canadians supply 
part of the capital and share in the profits in some 
agreed proportions. To cap the proposal the bland 
argument was advanced that if Canadians and 
Americans would not agree to this program, the 
Japanese could fish outside the three-mile limit and 
take a major part of the salmon run anyway, thus 
nullifying American and Canadian conservation ef- 
forts. Such action, the Japanese said, was within 
conceded Japanese rights under the traditional Jap- 
anese-British-American three-mile doctrine, 


National Interests Endangered 


This bombshell and the immediate indignant 
response of Pacific Coast fishermen (labor, man- 
agement, and capitalists) at last awoke our govern- 
ment to the fact that our traditional doctrine, was 
endangering not only our important economic in- 
terests, but also our national defense and our poli- 
tical interests throughout the Pacific Basin; for the 
Japanese campaign to expand their fishing indus- 


try, which already had secured important footholds 
on Asiatic mainland coasts, in the Philippines, in 
the East Indies, in Hawaii, in Mexico, in Peru, and 
in the Argentine, was linked in several particulars to 
their political plans for aggressive expansion in the 
Pacific Basin. Secretary Hull despatched to the Jap- 
anese government an able note which set forth the 
economic and social importance of the Alaskan fish- 
eries to our people and asked for a cessation of Jap- 
anese interference with our established conservation 
controls. The Asiatic ventures on which the Jap- 
anese government was embarked made it expedient 
for that government to accede to this request tempo- 
rarily. Orders were issued to Japanese fishermen 
to cease invading our Alaskan salmon fisheries; but 
the tenor of the reply to our note of protest left 
no doubt that Japan would insist on a right to 
resume the invasion when it was free to combat 
our objections. 

Indeed our consistent advocacy for over a hun- 
dred years of the three-mile doctrine made our case 
against the Japanese legally weak. In legal effect 
our traditional diplomatic practice had asserted 
that they had a right to participate in our Alaskan 
fisheries outside our territorial waters. Figuratively 
the point might be expressed thus: We had invited 
them to participate and thus we had raised an 
estoppel against any claim of a right to oust them. 
Our note seemed a plea to them to retire in comity 
and friendship and not to insist injuriously on 
exercise of their right. It was no generally accepted 
principle of international law concerning sea fish- 
eries which fortified the Japanese case and embar- 
rassed our government in its effort to protect our 
important interests against threatened destruction. 
Our own ill-considered propaganda was the fatal 
legal flaw which left us without an adequate 
argument. 


Two Proposals for Future International Law 


Now, in response to persistent efforts of men on 
the Pacific Coast and to the impact of the march 
of events, our government has taken an important 
and necessary step to prepare a better legal basis 
for its action against future similar foreign threats 
to our coastal interests. It is departing from its tra- 
ditional policy and publicly through the President's 
proclamation is initiating for our future interna- 
tional law two new proposals which are consistent 
with the declared purposes of the new world order. 
Henceforth foreign fishermen, e.g. Russians, Eng- 
lish, Norwegians, will be warned that they are not 
entitled to participate in the use of fisheries off 
our coasts which have been developed solely by our 
nationals, even though they confine their fishing 
to waters beyond our territorial jurisdiction. We 
have dissipated the estoppel of our past practice 
by publicly adopting a new rule in substitution 
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for our old propaganda and by acknowledging the 
right of other coastal countries to adopt a similar 
policy. Mexico already has duplicated President 
Truman's proclamations. This new policy con- 
forms to the natural reactions of coastal popula- 
tions throughout the ages, to the opinions of Euro- 
pean experts on the problem of legal controls in 
the interest of conservation of fisheries, and to the 
persistent claims of most coastal countries which 
have participated in disputes over fisheries; there- 
fore, it has a good chance to become confirmed in- 
ternational law. Also the chances that a foreign 
government will in future support an invasion of 
our coastal fisheries are greatly diminished by these 
proclamations, since it is not likely that a foreign 
state will seek to combat a policy so fair, so widely 
approved by previous authority and precedents, 
and so frankly stated in advance. 


Advantages of New Policy 

‘There is some opposition to the new policy on 
the part of certain American interests which desire 
the backing of our government in their plans to 
develop fisheries off Caribbean, Central American, 
and South American coasts; but the economic, po- 
litical, and military defense interests which we shall 
protect by this new policy entirely outweigh any 
small economic gain which some of our nationals 
might derive from the assertion of our former policy 
against such weaker coastal states as Cuba, Mexico, 
and Ecuador. Then we should also consider the 
injustice of our former policy and the fact that it 
is inconsistent with our protestation of democracy 
and Pan American solidarity in international col- 
laboration and defense. Indeed the advisability of 
effective adoption of our new policy by the Philip- 
pines, by Australia, by the Netherlands Indies, by 
China, and by other Asiatic countries as a protec- 
tion against such insidious invasions as those of 
the Japanese before Pearl Harbor and the wisdom 
of our support of such development in accordance 
with our future Pacific Basin interests are now 
quite apparent to those who have studied these 
problems. 

Since the military defeat of Germany and Japan 
eliminates them from the list of aggressive advocates 
of the three-mile limit doctrine, only England is 
likely to continue a vigorous assertion of the doc- 
trine; and in view of its obvious pernicious effect 
on the coastal interests of India, of Canada, of 
South Africa, of Australia, and of New Zealand, it 
is time for England to consider whether the selfish, 
short-sighted desires of the Grimsby trawlers are 
a sufficient reason for courting the certain interna- 
tional troubles and even possible disasters which a 
continuance of her traditional policy may entrain. 
Certainly the effect of the policy on the valuable 
North Sea fisheries has not been encouraging. 


It may be added that under licenses on fair terms 
it always is legitimate for a state to press for admis- 
sion of its nationals to an uncrowded foreign fish- 
ery, just as it is legitimate to press for other trade 
concessions. This is a healthier process than the 
use of diplomatic pressure in support of uncon- 
trolled piratical devastations of foreign fisheries. 


Proclamation to Protect Mineral Deposits 


The proclamation concerning mineral deposits 
in the continental shelf, likewise is a consequence 
of recent events. The prospects of development of 
oil wells in the shallow waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
and perhaps off some of our other coasts beyond 
three miles from shore have caused increasing pres- 
sure on our government throughout the past decade 
to take precautionary measures to insure American 
control of these deposits. Some of the Gulf states, 
e.g. Louisiana and Texas, have extended their 
claims of territorial jurisdiction more than three 
miles into the Gulf. The President’s proclamation 
is an innovation in the traditional diplomatic prac- 
tice of the United States, but certainly it does not 
run counter to established international law. The 
problem involved is almost entirely new. It has 
been raised by modern developments in technology 
and industry and particularly in the art of discover- 
ing and extracting oil-developments which could 
not have been foreseen by Grotius and his con- 
temporaries of the 17th century. 

There are cases of successful claims to property 
in the soil under the high seas; for example, cer- 
tain pearl fisheries near Ceylon claimed by Eng- 
land, coral deposits and oyster beds; but all these 
cases involve prior continued possession, use, and 
control. The President’s proclamation asserts juris- 
diction of property in undiscovered deposits in- 
dependently of prior possession. However, there 
is no doubt that no state would permit the un- 
licensed exploitation of mineral deposits so near 
its coast. The proclamation answers the demands 
of common sense and should meet with little op- 
position from other states. 


Proclamations Will Safeguard our National Interests 


Each of these proclamations, then, is a construc- 
tive contribution to the development of a modern 
international law, and each of them rests on care- 
ful appraisal of the facts and competing interests 
of our modern world. 

Perhaps it is well to call attention to the fact 
that the President’s proclamations have no bearing 
on the matter of division of jurisdiction between 
the federal government and the states of our Union 
over either fisheries or mineral deposits. The proc- 
lamations are designed only to safeguard our na- 
tional interests against possible future adverse 
claims by foreign states and their nationals. 
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Highway Safety Conference 


(Continued from Page 198) 


when he told the delegates that the enforcement 
phase of the problem also was primarily a state 
responsibility; it involves the effective utilization 
of all available means to carry out a strenuous pro- 
gram of enforcement, education, and engineering. 


Recommendations Are Sent to the States 


The conference in one sense was the initial force 
by which it is hoped a “chain reaction” may be 
created throughout the forty-eight states that will 
develop into a continuing program carried on with- 
out cessation through the coming years. 

It was obvious to everyone in the gathering in 
Washington that one meeting of the delegates and 
the findings of one conference could not alone 
effect lasting results. It was also realized that no 
amount of temporary enthusiasm or concentrated 
publicity could bear permanent fruit. That is why 
the conference devoted its efforts to compiling a 
list of recommendations which embraced the very 
best available information and sent it back to the 
states for local use on a continuing basis. 

If the delegates, as they return to their homes, are 
able couriers, I shall not be surprised if state safety 
programs, far more effective than any we have 
known in the past, spring up like mushrooms with- 
in a very short time. And if the recommendations 
of the action program are applied these programs 
will have teeth. The program is not expected to 
usher in a Utopia of highway safety overnight or 
create an immediate elimination of all hazards, but 
every day will mark a step in that direction; how 
long it takes to make the program effective is the 
direct responsibility of every driver and every pedes- 
trian in the country. In the final analysis individ- 
ual responsibility is the factor which makes it so 
extremely difficult to reduce the number of traffic 
deaths quickly. National safety organizations have 
made a tireless effort for years to penetrate the con- 
sciousness of the driving public, not without con- 
siderable success. Yet accident statistics year after 
year indicate that we are, I am afraid, appallingly 
optimistic in matters pertaining to safety. ‘The large 
volume of mail offering suggestions which was re- 
ceived by me and my staff during the period the 
conference was being organized was most significant. 
Well over 50 per cent of these communications 
were from persons from whose immediate families 
some loved one had been lost in a traffic accident. 

“Safety Consciousness” is a phrase that has been 
well nigh worn to shreds but it still retains its 
validity and as the states continue the work in- 
augurated at the President's Conference, the bene- 
fits will be measured by the extent to which every 
citizen is made to realize his personal responsibility. 


I do not take credit for originating the phrase, 
but “if everyone who drives a car realizes that it is 
a privilege and not a divine right,” the program 
which began with the President's Conference will 
not have been in vain. 


New York’s Welfare System 


(Continued from Page 196) 


Program for Foster Care of Children 

The war sharply increased and emphasized the 
need for a more comprehensive program for foster 
care of children, and at the same time underscored 
its urgency. Throughout our state and nation there 
is an acute shortage of foster homes, with the result 
that too many children are growing up under con- 
ditions which can hardly bode well either for them 
as individuals or for society. One of the compli- 
cating factors in formulating a program for foster 
care is that of jurisdiction. About one-third of the 
children under foster care in New York state are 
placed by the courts, while two-thirds are placed 
by public welfare authorities. Jurisdiction as to 
discharge is similarly divided. Our subcommittee 
which is working in this field has, as a primary task, 
therefore, the formulation of some method of re- 
conciling these different jurisdictions in the best 
interests of the child. 


Hospitalization of the Indigent 


Hospitalization of the indigent is one of the mosi 
costly local problems, and one of the thorniest. 
New York state has several other groups now at 
work on the general problems of public health, and 
the scope of our inquiry in this field will be aflected 
in some measure by their findings. 

I should be unwilling to prophesy at this moment 
that we shall find adequate and satisfactory answers 
to all of these problems. We are nevertheless deeply 
aware of the urgency involved in all of them, and 
anxious to enlist in our studies the best advice and 
assistance available in our state. Our experience 
thus far in revising the public welfare system has 
convinced us of one thing above all else, namely, 
that the public welfare system is too complex an 
organism to be revised by master-minding; and that 
only through painstaking, patient consultation with 
all the groups involved can a satisfactory and 
acceptable revision be achieved. 


Editor's Note: Copies of the 1945 Committee report 
entitled Integration of Public Welfare Services in the 
State of New York may be secured from the New York 
Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation, 
Albany, New York. Mimeographed copies of the 1946 
report of the Special Committee on Social Welfare and 
Relief including the study on adult institutional care 
are likewise currently available. 
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State Parks Report Expanding Services 


A 25.6 PER CENT INCREASE in total attendance at state 
parks in 1945 as compared with 1944 figures has been 
reported for thirty-one state park agencies by the 
National Park Service in its survey State Parks—r945. 
Seventeen park agencies reported an increase in attend- 
ance for 1945 of 19.6 per cent. Actual increases in attend- 
ance were recorded by twenty-six park systems while 
decreases in attendance were noted by five park agencies. 
Overnight attendance increased in fifteen of the agen- 
cies reporting and declined in two. 

Revenue from operation increased by 35 per cent 
im 1945 with twenty-six state agencies showing an in- 
crease and four a decrease. Funds available for ex- 
penditures totaling $8,449,469 declined slightly in 1945 
from the 1944 figure of $8,539,926 but remained sub- 
stantially higher than for any other year since 1940. 

The number of new areas acquired for park services 
was markedly greater than for any year since 1940, 
thirty-six new areas being added in 1945 by thirty-four 
park agencies as compared with fifteen new areas in 
1945. New acreages were for the most part smaller than 
in 1943 Or 1944. Total new acreage for 1945 declined 
35-4 per cent as contrasted with 1944 figures. 

Expenditures for land acquisition were increased 
materially in several states during 1945. A total figure 
of $2,644,588 represented increased land acquisition in 
thirty-one states as contrasted with $178,111 for 1944. 
Ten state agencies showed decreased expenditure for 
land purchase, but land acquisition by twelve states 
accounted for the large increase in expenditure. The 
largest expansion of park areas occurred in Michigan 
where the development of a series of state recreation 
areas and the Porcupine Mountain Park in the Upper 
Peninsula accounted for more than half of the total 
new park acreage acquired by the states during 1945. 


Massachusetts Sponsors 
Learn-By-Radio Plan 


A STATE-FINANCED Office of Radio has recently been 
created in Massachusetts to further use of commercial 
radio channels as an educational medium in schools and 
for individual adult instruction. 

The new office which functions within the state de- 
partment of education furnishes programs for in-school 
listening, acts as a clearing house for information to 
teachers and students on good educational broadcasts, 
and promotes closer cooperation between educators and 
commercial radio agencies. 

Forerunner of one type of broadcasting for classroom 
use which the office plans to employ more widely is the 
“Listen and Learn” series sponsored by the education 
department in cooperation with a New England radio 


network. The series of quarter-hour broadcasts goes on 
the air weekday mornings at 9:15 and dramatizes topics 
of lively interest to youngsters. 

The “Listen and Learn” programs, initiated two years 
ago, are now the special province of the Office of Radio 
which is preparing handbooks for each series to help 
teachers direct student listening by furnishing outlines 
of broadcasts and interpretative material. Educators and 
radio writers work together in the preparation of pro- 
gram scripts and in the composition of the handbooks. 

The office is conducting a survey of key Massachusetts 
communities to determine specific ways in which radio 
may be used to further education, both in the classroom 
and at home. The survey involves a questionnaire for 
teachers in which they may suggest topics for future 
“Listen and Learn” series. 

Current adult education activities of the new office 
include supervision of ““The Massachusetts Plan” broad- 
casts which give instruction in extension school courses 
taken by teachers for academic credit. Each series, 
sponsored jointly by the state and a commercial net- 
work, is composed of twenty-six broadcasts. Teachers 
who pass a supervised examination at the conclusion 
of the series receive two hours creait in a professional 
improvement course. , 


Foresters Meet in Michigan 


A NATIONAL COMMITTEE representing the major fields for 
use of forest land met at Higgins Lake, Michigan, July 
14-17, to formulate a postwar forest program of restora- 
tion and development for the nation’s 600,000,000 acres 
of tree-growing lands. The committee which was organ- 
ized by the American Forestry Association reviewed the 
Association's preliminary report on the, results of a three- 
year forest resource appraisal now being conducted by 
John B. Woods and a staff of advisors. Recommenda- 
tions of the Higgins Lake committee will be submitted 
for national consideration .at an American Forest Con- 
gress to be held in Washington, October g-11. State 
Foresters, state forestry school faculty members, and 
other state officials will be represented at the meeting. 
In calling the American Forest Congress, President W. 
S. Rosecrans of the American Forestry Association and 
member of the California Conservation Board said: 


The war has brought home with dramatic emphasis the 
importance of forests as an essential national resource. Post- 
war demands for products of the forest are vividly under- 
scoring that fact. The American ple need and want 
desperately a forest program that will assure them and their 
children forests adequate to their needs. Our country has all 
the tree-growing lands necessary to meet these needs. What 
is urgently and critically needed, now that the war is over, 
is a coordinated program of public and private action to 
bring these lands under pacar te management as rapidly 
as possible. A realistic and practical program that gives fair 
consideration to all interests will, we believe, have the united 
backing and cooperation of the American people. . . . 
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Secretaries of State to Meet at Los Angeles 


WALKER Woop, Secretary of State for Mississippi and 
President of the National Association of Secretaries of 
State has announced that the Association has accepted 
the invitation of Frank M. Jordan, Secretary of State of 
California to hold its 1946 Annual Meeting on Sep 
tember 19, 20, and 21 at Los Angeles. Headquarters for 
the meeting will be the Knickerbocker Hotel. 


States Attack Alcoholism 

‘THE CURATIVE TREATMENT of alcoholism as a sickness is 
currently being undertaken or studied by official bodies 
in at least five states. 

The Connecticut Commission on Alcoholism, Dr. 
Dudley P. Miller, Executive Director, has taken over the 
Yale Plan clinics for treatment of alcoholics. The Com- 
mission on Alcoholism has enlarged the staffs of the 
clinics and plans to continue and expand the activities 
begun two years ago by the Yale University Laboratories 
of Applied Psychology. 

Basis of the clinical treatment is counselling without 
institutionalizing those who come of their own accord 
or are sent by relatives or the court. The clinics are 
staffed by a psychiatrist, general physician, lay therapist, 
and psychiatric social worker, and cooperate with Alco- 
holics Anonymous and with public and private agencies. 

Statistics tabulated since 1944 at the Yale clinics show 
that drunkenness has been checked (if not actually 
cured) in 50 per cent of the cases whose treatment has 
gone beyond the diagnostic’ stage during which the 
patient talks to staff members about his background- 
family, work, interests, ailments, and drinking habits. 
During the guidance period, which may last many 
months, the patient has several scheduled talks a week 
with the psychiatrist. 

The patient may drop in or phone the clinic when 
ever a problem arises. The clinic is operated as little like 
a hospital as possible and institutional care is avoided 
except in emergency cases. Efforts are made by clinicians 
to keep patients working, since frequently the alcoholic’s 
family has to be supported at public expense if he is 
unemployed. If a man needs a job, the clinics try through 
social agencies to get him one. 

The cost to the state of treating a patient at one of 
its clinics runs from $60 to $100, paid from the state fund 
for inebriates which was set up by the state legislature 
last year. At the same time, the Connecticut Commission 
on Alcoholism was created to plan for outpatient and 
inpatient treatment and detention of alcoholics. 

New Jersey has set aside funds for the study of the 
alcoholism situation in that state and to consider pos- 
sibilities of state action in the establishment of clinics or 
other facilities for alcoholics. Professor John W. Riley, 
Jr. of the Sociology Department of Rutgers University 
has been placed in immediate charge of this program. 
It has submitted a report dealing with medical facilities, 
attitudes, and practices with respect to the problem of 
alcoholism in New Jersey. 

New Hampshire has established a Liquor Research 
Commission of which Clayton M. Wallace is chairman. 

Alabama has created The Commission on Education 


with Respect to Alcoholism. The secretary of the Com- 
mission is Mary J. Leddy, who maintains an office in the 
Jefferson Hospital in Birmingham. 

Oregon maintains an Educational Advisory Committee 
appointed by the governor. Waldon L. Sampson is Re- 
search Director. 


New York Committee Meets 


Tue Joint Lecistative Committee on Interstate Co- 
operation of the state of New York, under the continu. 
ing chairmanship of Assemblyman Harold C. Ostertag, 
held its Annual Executive Conference in New York city 
on June 27-28. 

Fifteen subjects of state, interstate, and federal-state 
concern were on the agenda, developing into conference 
resolutions on work completed during the year 1945-46 
and committee work-programs for jobs to be undertaken 
in 1946-47. 

Perhaps the most interesting broad and general ob 
servation reflected in this meeting was the increasing 
responsibility urged upon this Committee by the legis- 
lature in assigning specific tasks to it for study and 
recommendation. In 1944 and 1945. the legislature di 
rected this Committee to study the organization and 
operation of the state’s social welfare system. The Com 
mittee’s report and recommendation, constituting a com 
plete overhauling of the state system, was accepted and 
adopted by the legislature. 

In 1946, a special study of pollution in the waters 
of the streams of New York state, was assigned to this 
Committee by the legislature, largely because of the 
quality of its work in other fields, and, also, because 
of its familiarity with the basic problems of stream 
pollution correction and control through its affiliation 
with interstate agencies in this field over a period of 
years. 

Two of such special assignments are on the New York 
Committee's work program for 1946-47, in addition to 
water pollution: (1) supplemental work in the field 
of social welfare; and (2) a comprehensive investigation 
of forestry resources in the state of New York with 
recommendations for conservation, protection, and de- 
velopment. 


Incodel’s Decade 


‘Ten Years of activity in land and water use and control 
in the four-state Delaware River Basin were reviewed 
by the Interstate Commission of the Delaware River 
Basin at Shawnee, Pennsylvania, July 8-9. 

‘Two hundred representatives from the states of Dela 
ware, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania partici 
pated in this tenth anniversary meeting and shared. 
especially, in commemorating the services of the Incodel 
Chairman, Hon. Ellwood J. Turner, to this highly suc- 
cessful interstate agency. 

A special report of the Commission, prepared for this 
occasion, is available from the Incodel offices, Phila- 
delphia. It summarizes the decade of progress recorded 
by Incodel in the many interrelated fields of land and 
water resources control. 
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Social Security 


‘THe House Ways AND Means Committee has decided 
to table H.R.6g11, amending the Social Security Act and 
containing controversial variable grant provisions with 
respect to public assistance. Instead, the committee has 
brought out a new bill (H.R.7037), containing the 
following major features. 

Taxes—The payroll tax for Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance would be frozen at 1% for another year. It 
is due to rise automatically to 214% on January 1, 1947, 
unless the present bill passes. 

Public Assistance—Federal matching of benefits would 
be raised to $25 per month under old-age assistance and 
aid-to-the-blind; also an increase in federal matching for 
aid-to-dependent children; but no variable grants. 

Veterans—Special survivors’ insurance coverage for the 
families of veterans of World War II; this would give 
OASI protection, without cost, to the family of any 
veteran if his death occurs during 3-year period immedi- 
ately following separation from active military service. 

Maritime Workers—Such workers would be covered 
under state unemployment compensation laws. Recon- 
version employment benefits would be provided for 
seamen. The Federal Security Administrator would be 
authorized to enter into agreements with states for 
coverage, and in case a state does not make such an agree- 
ment, the Administrator might make payments himself 
under the state laws. 

Action on the above program was expected before 
adjournment of the 7gth Congress. 


Employment Services 

CONGRESS HAS FIXED a definite time for return of the 
employment services to state operation—November 15 
of this year. As finally agreed to in conference and ac- 
cepted by both the House and the Senate, the Labor 
Department and Federal Security Agency Appropriation 
Bill (H.R.6739) fixed November 15, 1946, for the date 
of return, with certain specifications regarding the trans- 
fer to and retention of federal employees in the state 
employment services. Meanwhile the House has blocked 
further consideration of H.R.4437, the Senate version 
of which would have given additional regulatory powers 
over state administration of the employment services to 
the Secretary of Labor. 


Vocational Education 


ON JuLy 5 the Senate passed S.619, to provide additional 
federal aid to the states for vocational education and 
retraining programs. This bill would increase from 
$14,200,000 to $30,350,000 the annual authorization for 
federal assistance to state programs of vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture, home economics, trades and_in- 
dustries, vocational guidance, and distributive trades. 


Until 1951 the states would be required to match $1.00 
for every $2.00 federal money expended. The federal 
share would then be reduced gradually until in 1956 the 
program would be on a fifty-fifty matching basis. In the 
House a similar bill has been the subject of extensive 
hearings conducted during the past year and there is a 
possibility of enactment before Congress adjourns. 


Water Resources 


THe House began debate, on July 10, on H.R.6024, re- 
lating to the prevention and control of water pollution. 
The debate was hampered by numerous roll calls, and 
none of the various amendments which are expected to 
be proposed were considered. There is considerable doubt 
as to whether House debate on this measure will be 
concluded before final adjournment of the 79th Con- 
gress. Moreover, the Senate has not as yet conducted 
committee hearings on such legislation. Meanwhile, 
Congress approved and sent to the president H.R.6407, 
Omnibus Rivers and Harbors Bill, and H.R.6597, Om- 
nibus Flood Control Bill. These two measures authorize 
projects totaling well over a billion dollars. 


Legislative Miscellany 


Two OF THE PRESIDENT’s three executive reorganization 
plans went into effect July 16. Although the House, by 
a substantial vote, adopted concurrent resolutions dis- 
approving all of the proposed reorganization plans, the 
Senate upheld plans 2 and 3 which thereupon went into 
operation automatically upon expiration of the 60-day 
time limit required by law. Of particular interest to 
state officials is Plan No. 2, which abolishes the Social 
Security Board and transfers a number of functions 
dealing with federal welfare programs. Plan No. 1, which 
was rejected by Congress, would have made permanent 
the National Housing Agency. 

H.R.6082, now Public Law 481, makes permanent the 
Municipal Bankruptcy Act and extends its coverage to in- 
clude revenue bonds as well as general obligations of 
local governments. The purpose of this statute, which 
is a part of the National Bankruptcy Act, is to permit 
insolvent municipalities and their creditors to work out 
adjustments under the supervision of federal courts. 

H.R.4512, National Mental Health Act, is now Public 
Law 487. As enacted the bill provides for an advisory 
council to promote research in psychiatric disorders; 
authorizes an increase in the annual appropriation for 
public health work; and authorizes $7,500,000 for the 
establishment of a National Institute of Mental Health. 

S.1g1, to provide federal aid for hospital surveys and 
construction, has been reported favorably to the House 
by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
As reported, the measure has been altered considerably 
from the version as passed by the Senate late last year. 
Enactment before Congress adjourns is doubtful. 
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